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Dover Street Studios 
MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE 


Who Is appearing with Mr. Arthur Bourchier in ‘‘Mr. Sheridan’’ at the Garrick Theatre 
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Com 


Too Old at Forty. 


HE American professor who declared 
men good for nothing after forty 
is now mourning the death of his 
mother at the early age of ror 

years. Perhaps when he spoke of men he 
did not mean women. 


The Rule and the Exception. 


ES jewo score’s too old,” the doctor cried ; 
At just five score his mother died. 

And yet we may be sure he thought 

That that was sooner than she ought. 


The ‘‘ Jena” Explosion. 
he French court of inquiry finds 
that the recent explosion on 
their battleship was caused by the 
instability of the “B” powder. 
Our navy is suffering from the insta- 
bility of the C.-B. 


‘‘ Trashy Garbage.’ 
Ladies of the Smart Set who 
worship their dogs have been 
hurt by Father Vaughan’ s scathing 
remarks on their silliness, and have 
sent him a heap of “ trashy garbage 
—he will not call it literature ’— 
about the intelligence and amiability 
of animals. He may well object to 
such superfluous gilts. They will 
be sending him copies of his own 
sermons next. 


# 


Love me, Love my Dog. 
iG vain the priestly demagogue 
You seek to change by book 
and letter, 
If you would make him love your dog 
You'd better give him—a Smart Setter. 


Our Submerged. 


I see a newspaper has suggested that 

instead of spending millions a year on 
imported eggs we should use our unem- 
ployed to produce the eggs. It is cer- 
tainly the fact that the very poor belong 
to the most prolific layers of society. 


THE MARQUIS OF CAMDEN 


ol 


ent amd Clnatter : 


Peace, Peace ! 


he Peace Conference is going to sit at 
the Hague and there is still some 
hope that war may be avoided. 


Publicans and Pharisees. 


he unco’ guid of England are now 


seeking to abolish the barmaid, one 
of the most ancient and respectable insti- 
and as usual they 


tutions of the country ; 


Reutlinger 


MADAME MARIE MARCILLY 


The charming French actress who is expected to revisit London 


in connection with the next season of French plays 


say that they want to take away her live- 
lihood in her own interests. 


ey 


he Rey. Mr. Meyer declares that 75 per 

cent. of barmaids go to the bad— 

or at least somebody has told him so. 

Who the somebody is, and how he knows 

or thinks he knows, the Rey. Mr. Meyer 

does not say. Barmaids are asking what 
rhymes to Meyer. 
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By 
Adrian JROSs. 


Boanerges and the Barmaid. 
©? ! reverend gentlemen, by whom 
Such very awful statements are made 
About the dreadful drunkard’s doom 
That waits the hapless British barmaid— 


You who declare that those who sell 
The glass of mild, the pot of porter, 

To hope and joy must bid farewell, 
All but (you say) about a quarter— 


The barmaid’s trade you have attacked 
With noble aims, I do not doubt it; 

But do you, as a brutal fact, 
Know anything at all about it? 


You say that barmaids take to drink, 
And come to grief extremely 
through it ; 
That is to say, you rather think 
That someone told you that they 
do it. 

Then wonder not, my worthy friends, 
If sometimes, with an equal bias, 
The stout and bitter barmaid blends 

Your names w th that of Ananias. 


Da Case 
he Premier of Bulgaria has been 
assassinated like his predecessor, 
Stambuloff, and (of course) from 
private reasons. This time the as- 
sassin used a revolver instead of a 
knife. It is well to avoid monotony 
even in killing prime ministers. 


The Blessings of Britain. 
ow blest should humble Britons 
feel, 
The traders and the artisans, 
At being free from shot and steel 
Of rival factions’ partisans. 


Though theirs may be a lowly lot 
Within a narrow area, 

At least they won't be stabbed or shot 
Like Premiers of Bulgaria. 

The Englishman may speak his mind, 
Or possibly his lack of one, 

Without a fear of foes behind 
To shoot or stab the back of one. 


He travels fearless, almost free, 
On County Council boat or car, 
And probably will live to be 
Run over by a motor car. 


Leonard Willouzhby 


IN THE GROUNDS OF BAYHAM ABBEY, KENT 


The marquis is Lord Lieutenant of Kent and was married some years ago to Miss Joan Nevill, sister-in-law of Lord Hastings and granddaughter of the 


Marquis of Abergavenny. 


He is just thirty-five and has been a peer almost from his birth, for he was only a few months old when his father died. Lord 


Camden owns two fine seats—Bayham Abbey and the Priory near Brecon 


a 
“ 
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Lord Aberdeen’s Son. 

ORD ABERDEEN’S second son, Mr. 
Dudley Gordon, will be twenty- 
four next May, and has just be- 
come engaged to the eldest 

daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Drum- 
mond, Swaylands House, Penshurst. It is 
interesting to note that he is following his 
brother’s example in marrying a lady con- 
siderably his senior in age, while _ his 
sister, Lady Marjorie Sinclair, the wile of 
the Chief Secretary for Scotland, 
husband’s junior by twenty years. 


An Interesting Alliance. 
he Gordon-Drummond engagement Is 
interesting too in another way, for it 
may be said to constitute an alliance 


between the two historic private banks ° 


of Coutts and Drummond. The future 
bride’s father is a partner in Drummond's 
Bank, while Lady Aberdeen is a daughter 
of the rst Lord Tweedmouth, who was at 
one time Mr. Dudley Coutts. The bride’s 
mother, it may be ‘remarked, is a grand- 
daughter of the 5th Duke of Rutland. 


Wealthy Ladies. 
he title of Britain’s wealthiest woman 
is held by Miss Emily Charlotte 
Talbot, an unmarried lady who is but 
little known outside her native Wales, 
where she owns two magnificent estates. 
Miss Talbot inherited from her father 
all his real estate in Wales, which is said 
to be worth over a million and a half. 
She lives very quietly on her Welsh 
property, rarely visiting her London house, 
and dispenses charity in a_ splendid 
manner. 


tt 


A Rich Lady Gardener. 
EN ore prominent socially is Miss Alice 
de Rothschild, cousin of Lord Roth- 
schild and heiress to her brother, Baron 
Ferdinand. She owns Waddesdon Manor, 
the finest of the Rothschild holdings. She 
is very charitable and her great hobby is 
gardening. At Waddesdon and at Grasse, 
France, where she has a villa, her gardens 
are famous, seventy gardeners being em- 
ployed at Grasse alone. Miss Rothschild 
is able to dispose of her brother’s fortune 
exactly as she pleases, but she will most 
probably leave it to her own family. 


A Millionaire Princess. 


he richest unmarried woman in France 
is probably the Princess Marie Bona- 
parte, daughter of the late Prince Roland 
Bonaparte. She inherited a vast fortune 
from her maternal grandfather, the late 
Edmond Blanc—‘ Monte Carlo Blanc.” 
She is twenty-five, pretty and accom- 
plished, and although not aflianced so far 
is very likely to find a husband among the 
royalties of Europe. Princess Marie has 
also golden expectations from her uncle, 
Edmond Blanc IL., alls a mul Wooalre: 


t 


A de Reszke School in Londen. 
“There is talk of a de Reszke school of 


singing being started in Mayfair as | 


a branch of the famous atelier in Paris 
where Jean de Reszke teaches voice-pro- 
duction to aspirants for operatic laurels. 
The London establishment is to be under 
the direction of Edouard de Reszke, the 
elder of the famous pair of brothers. Until 
now Edouard has been managing the de 
Reszke estates in Poland, which has kept 
his hands full. 


is) her: 


| 


Delightful Algeciras. 
AS a winter and spring resort the Riviera 
is being successfully rivalled by the 
south of Spain. One of the most fashion- 
able resorts is the charming little town of 
Algeciras, which lies opposite Gibraltar. 
It is now full of English and American 
visitors, many of whom formerly went to 
the Riviera. 


The Fashion of the ature 
ne of the cleverest financiers in Lon- 
don, Sir Alexander Henderson, re- 
cognised some time ago that Algeciras was 
to take the place of Cannes or Nice in the 
fashionable world, and he has built there 
a huge hotel, which is now thriving. The 
thing which most amuses English visitors 
to Algeciras is that every proclamation 
posted in this little town is signed by 
“the Governor of Algeciras and Gibraltar 
(now in the temporary occupation of the 
English).” 


The Queen of Spain’s Mother. 
here is a rumour that Princess Henry 
of Battenberg, mother of the young 
Queen of Spain, has the intention of 
spending a great deal of her future in 
Spain, that she has bought an estate on 
the top of the hills opposite Miramar 
Palace, and that she intends to build a 
palace for herself there. The report has 
caused a great deal of satisfaction as the 
Princess is already a popular person in 
Spain. 


Langer 


MISS EVELYN FOSTER 


Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Foster of 
Clewer Manor, Windsor, whose engagement to 
the Marquis of Downshire is just announced 
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Lady Algy’s Fruit Factory. 
Yet another titled lady, we hear, is 
going into trade. Lady Algernon 
Gordon- Lennox, who is very popular in 
society, is about to establish a fruit- 
bottling factory at Broughton Castle, 
Oxfordshire, where she is lady of the 
manor. “Lady Algy” has found that 
the consumption of “bottled fr ult is grow- 
ing enormously and that most of it is 
imported. So she has decided to en- 
courage the fruit- growing industry in 
Oxfordshire by setting up a bottling plant 
on her estate to provide the growers with 
a convenient market for their “produce. 


Langfier 
THE MARQUIS OF DOWNSHIRE 


Whose engagement to Miss Evelyn Foster is 

announced. The marquis, who is thirty-six years 

of age, holds the interesting old sinecure of 

Hereditary Constable of Hillsborough Fort, county 

Down. He sits in the House of Lords as Earl 
Hillsborough 


Lady Sarah Wilson. 
Vey few women have passed through a 
more varied career than Lady Sarah 
Wilson, whose brilliant social triumphs 
and exciting experiences as a journalist and 
war correspondent in the South African 
War have won for her a unique reputation. 
As a child Lady Wilson lived in the 
semi-regal state of Dublin Castle during 
the viceroyalty of her father, the 7th 
Duke of Marlborough, and from a very 
early age exhibited much originality of 
thought and character. For many years 
she has been a constant contributor to the 
press, and a little while ago was elected 
to the presidency of the Society of Women 
Journalists. 
i i 
A Friend of the King and Queen. 
[2 1891 Lady Sarah married Major 
Gordon Chesney Wilson, brother of 
Lady Huntingdon, and _ the wedding, like 
the bride’s career, was somewhat unique. 
Lady Wilson and her sisters wore low- 
necked dresses and, moreover, she wore 
her veil thrown back from her face as is 
the custom with royal princesses. Lady 
Wilson is a special favourite with the 
King and Queen, her skill as a card-player, 
by the by, “making her a valued member 
of royal bridge parties, 
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__ |SHIPPING, TOURS, 


&c, 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


13 to 32 Days, £12 to £42. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. BEST HOTELS. INCLUSIVE PRICES 
CLEMENT (3,500 tons), Liverpool 8th, London 11th April. 
ANSELM (5,500 tons), Liverpool 19th, London 22nd April. 


BOOTH LIN 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 


30, James Street, Liverpool. 
RIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS from 
LONDON, PLYMOUTH, MARSEILLES, and NAPLES. 
RIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE TO AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID and COLOMBO. 


RIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE SAILINGS: 


| Tons. Londo». Marseilles, Naples. 
ORUBAM tai. tacoma | 5857 April 5 April 12 April 14 
ORIENT: re ciais ss eee | 5453 April 19 April 26 April 28 
OROIAV AS. sia oats oteneeieatntts 5857 May 3 May 10 May 12 
fe { F. Green & Co., Head Offices: 
Managers. . | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., } Fenchurch Ave ue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— Hotel Mont Dore. Unrivalled position. South aspect. Excellent cuisine. 
Electric light. Passenger lift. Magnificent new lounge. Turkish, sea-water, and medicated 
baths. Moderate tariff. Hotel omnibus meets all trains at Central Station. W. KNEeEse, Manager. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 

the Public Gardens. An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 

attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly; 8/6 per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Lights and Attendance. Table d’'Héte. Separate Tables. Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. ““Elvaston."’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Ideal for Holidays. In the midst of a beautiful 
and historic country. Large Motor Garage and Stables. Orchestra Nightly. Moderate 
Charges. Apply Manager. Telephones: 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


LONDON.—Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. En pension 
terms from 10/6 per day. 


MARGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 
ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 

Do. Leete's Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 

Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished, Electric light. Garage. 

Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


AT HOME, 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s, 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD, 
Twelve months - - - - £1 19s. 0d. 
Six months - “. - . - - 19s, 6d. 
Three months - - - - 9s. 9d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newavepers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
e mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. 
Post Office, 1903. 
_ Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed *“‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘THE TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 
part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (last Four Nights), 
THE RED LAMP. By W. Ourram TristRAM. 
MR. TREE and MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER. 
Foll wed by a One Act Play, THE VAN DYCK. 
Mr. TREE and Mr. WEEDON GROSSMITH. 
MATINEE, SATURDAY NEXT, April 6th, at 2.15. 


ST. JAMES’S, KING STREET, PALL MALL. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a New and Original Play in Four Acts, 
OHN GLAYDE’S HONOUR. ByAtrrep Sutro. 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. MISS EVA MOORE. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30, 


GARRICK. MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIEP. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 in 
a Comedy in 4 Acts, by Grapys Uncen, MR. SHERIDAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


MR. TREE, 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GrorGE Epwarpes. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15 (Doors open 8). 


THE NEW ALADDIN a Musical Extravagance). 
Box Office open 10 till 10. ~ 


YRIC THEATRE, MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, for 14 performances 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 
MR. LEWIS WALLER. MISS EVELYN MILLARD. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


LDWYCH THEATRE, ALDWYCH, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, CHARLES FROHMAN. 
NIGHTLY at 8, MATINEE SATURDAYS at 2, CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


EDNA MAY in “NELLY NEIL,” 


The successful musical play by C. M. S. McLellan, music by Ivan Caryll. Tel.: 2315 Gerrard. 
2np EDITION. NEW SONGS. NEW DANCES. 


| ONDON HIPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY, 
At 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


MPIRE, LEICESTER SQ., W.C. ADA REEVE. 
BRANSBY WILLIAMS. LIVING PICTURES. 


“THE DEBUTANTE "” Most beautiful series ever seen. 
&c., &. EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircutns. 


STAMMERING 
ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. 


residence. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— e 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


GOLFERS who wish to keep in touch with all matters concerning 
Golf, cannot do better than possess a copy of 


NISBET’S GOLF YEAR BOOK for 1907, 


Edited by JOHN L. LOW, 
and conta’ning a vast amount of new and really valuable information which -cannot fail to 
interest every Golfer. It is without doubt the most complete, most up-to-date, and the most 
reiable book of reference on the game yet published. 
Order a copy at once. Now on Sale at all Booksellers and Booksta'ls). Price 2/6 net. 


Mdle. GENEE. 


Pupils taken in 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
A ComMMUTATION OF SENTENCE. By C. Malcolm Hincks. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) | 
Vatpora. By Thomas Pinkerton. 6s. (Lomg.) { 
Tue Dictionary oF Foors. By G. G. Chatterton. 6s. (Long.) 
One or Two: a Romance. By Theo Douglas. 6s, (Brown, Langham.) 
Tue Late Tenant. By Gordon Holmes. 6s. \(Cassell.) 
Dr. Gorpvon. By Mary E. Wilkins. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) i 
SEvEN Sonnets. By A. Joseph de Perques. 2s. net. (Elliot Stock.) 
THe MAN WITH THE AMBER Eyes. By Florence Warden. 6s. (Long.) i 
Women Types or To-pay: a Study. By Da Libra. 10s. 6d. net. (Elliot Stock.) f 
A Burtrerrty. By Baroness von Goldacker. 6s. (Long.) ; 
Paris. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by Dorothy Menpes. 6s. (Black.) t 
Tue Quest oF Et Dorapo. By Wilmot Waring. 6s. (Cassell.) 
MarGarev: a Tragedy. By Walter S. Holmes. 3s. 6d. net. (Central Publishing Company.) 


Puitip’s HaAnpy VoLtumME ATLAS OF THE WorRLD, with Statistical Notes and Index. 3s. 6d. 
(Philip & Son.) 

Tue CompLete FISHERMAN. By Walter M. Gallichan. 2s. 6d. net. (T. Werner Laurie.) 

GROUSE-SHOOTING AND DEER-STALKING. By Evan G. Mackenzie. 5s: net. (Love & Mal- 
colmson.) 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; | 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


£2 000 WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 
5 


E 


Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Street, London, | 
E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide holder of this’ 
mE CC) 011-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident withi' | 
the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's passenger-train in which such holder is travellin’ — 
as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. : 
Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are -— 
the essence of the contract, viz. :— 

(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall have been 
written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the ip 
accident be given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in I.ondon within fourteen days after its occurrence |~ 
(d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the 5 
same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy 
years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week § 
of issue only, 2 

This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the} 
“OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE ComPANy, LimiTED, Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 and 3, whe) 
they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. i 
The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of aT 
premium under Section 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be scen at the Principal” 
Office of the Corporation. Py: 


Week of issue, from April 3, 1907. 
Signature — aes Aly cane 

Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to the Publisher, or tony 
Newsagent. are not reauired to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, but will be held coverel | 


under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate!) 
this effect be obtained. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanie 
by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 5 


THE OCEAN AGCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lid., 
36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Oe ea. 
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My Relations to Society. 

OCIETY is getting intellectual. 

Bridge is fast becoming obsolete ; 

music-halls are said to pall on the 

higher classes; and vapid novels 

do no longer occupy the attention 
of Mayfair. 

All this I read in the papers. 
Noting it quickly amongst my collec- 
tion of facts and data for the future 
historian of [English society, I am 
suddenly surprised by seeing my poor 
name amongst the protagonists “of the 
new moy ement. Of course, like every 
man appearing frequently before the 
public, lam somewhat used to read- 
ing more misstatements about my 
work and person than I can either 
refute or understand. Yet the state- 
ment that [ introduced an intellectual 
reform into London society seems a 
little beyond the limit of ordinary 
humour. What is meant is this, that 
the course on Plato given by me last 
year at Claridge’s was, and is, the 
starting point of similar courses given 
by bishops, French actresses, mystics, 
and occultists at Stafford House, 
Carleton House, and other Aryan 
and non-Aryan houses. 


Lectures of the Future. 
n the near future we shall have, no 
doubt, other courses of lectures 
in the bureaux d'esprit of London. 
“The Saturday Review ” wwill send 
her little Momus to lecture on the 
most eflicient ointment for the growth 
of hair which is the natural protector 
ofa fiercely analytical intellect. “ The 
Times” will send forth “ Mr. the Sub- 
editor” of all know mee and all books 
to teach the ladies the profound art 
of booming the encyclopaedia of their 
charms and the lending library of 


their looks and graces, whether in 
“subject? copies or net, discount 
being allowed for ‘“selleridge.”’ 


Bedford Street will let sally forth 
its most redoubtable publisher of 
Teutonico-British calibre to prove to 
the motored and non-motored ladies that 
hooks, unless sold at ten times their cost 
of production, are unworthy of their atten- 
tion, And TI sincerely trust that the City 
Temple for once will spare the man who 
will, in a voicé’ and in tones of G minor, 
andante rubato, give the beauties of Mayfair 
a lecture sermon on the newest theology, 
the new theology being now rather old. 


An Intellectual Revival. 


Can all this seriously be called an 
intellectual revival? One wonders. 
If I may be allowed to give my own ex- 
periences and observations in this matter, I 
should like to sum them up in a series of 
types of lady hearers as the indispensable 
dramatis persone of the new intellectual 
revival of lady hearers; of course, there 
are no man hearers. At a lecture in 
London where there are more than forty 
to fifty women you will seldom meet a 
man, except just a retired Indian civilian, 
or a non-civilian, who retires into your 
lecture hall because he prefers your lecture 
to opium or bromide. Having dozed 
through three-quarters of the lecture, he 
subsequently complains by letter that you 
did not speak loud enough to be audible. 


Dr. Emil 
lecturers, 


appears on this page. 
great traveller, 
England his principal 


Unintellectual Man. 
o men may be left out in our study 
of the reform of the _ intellect. 
London men are proudly unintellectual. 
Unlike the Parisian and the Berliner, the 


Elliott & Fry 


DR. EMIL REICH 


book, ‘Success in Life,’’ should be read by all 


London man is callous to things intellec- 
tual to an incredible degree. A lecture on 
Roman history would draw London men 
if you promised slides representing the 


“shocking immorality” of the Roman 
empresses. Such a _ lecture would fill 


Albert Hall with ‘‘ men only.” 


The Woman Hearer. 
O! women types cf hearers there are 
several. | shall begin with the 
noblest of them. She is almost invariably 
an Irishwoman. Sometimes plain-looking, 
never uninteresting, she comes to the 
lecture because she wants to know some- 
thing about the deeper correlations of 
things. 
There she sits in an attitude of in- 
tense attention; she scarcely moves, her 


expressive eyes, far from getting that 
extinguished look that other women 


have while listening attentively, are fast 
becoming animated and sparkling. 

If she is a blonde with blue eyes, she 
begins to resemble a fine Juno or Diana. 
She is prone to succumb to mere emotional 
rhetoric, yet she is just as apt to follow 
eagerly into the abstract regions of infe- 
rential th.nking. 


Reich, who stands in the front rank of modern 
has written a series of six articles on various 
social questions for ‘‘The Tatler,” the first one of which 
A native of Hungary, Dr. Reich is a 
but for the past nine years has made te. i te 
home, where he has distinguished 


himself in many forms of intellectual work. His latest 


Her Keen Interest. 


fter the lecture, in the discussion, she 
will make short but incisive remarks, 
and incidentally reveal her great know- 
ledge of French, her wide reading, and 
keen observation of things. While 
excelling in flesh, she is pay excellence 
an intellectuelle. Belonging as she 
does to a race that cannot hope to 
make its point by brute force she, 
like her nation, makes her strongest 
weapons out of the delicate pins and 
needles of esprit, wit, irony, and pierc- 
ing analysis. She is constant in her 
attendance because her inteiest in 
things intellectual is constant; her 
very impatience helps her to hit on 
the good lecturer. She can stand 
being bored to an extraordinary de- 
gree, but only for five minutes. After 
the lecture, at tea at her house she 
continues the discussion more freely. 
Mounting on some argument like on 
a fiery colt, she whips it by some 
sarcastic pricks into a galloping trot 
that not infrequently ends in a 
Mazeppa ride. 


A Twentieth-century ‘‘ Salon.” 


With women of that type a real 

salon, a real causerie, a real 
intellectual reform, is not only possible 
but has long been realised. One of 
them, an exquisite specimen of Irish 
native sculpture, has long had a salon 
where at times the most interesting 
intellectual treats are being offered 
with a perfect abandon of easy talk. 
That salon is not talked about, but 
it has the advantage of being a salon. 
The much-mentioned intellectual re- 
form can indeed be said to have been 
realised years ago whierever the type 
of woman here described has become 
the centre of a number of similarly 
attuned women and men. , 


The Would-be Intellectual. 
he other type of intellectuelle in 
London society is the Becky 
Sharp intellectuelle. She is, naturally, 
not in the least intellectual. Her mind 
is stiff in all its joints; an idea 
proper or a_ generalisation cannot 
enter her head, which has as it were 
no gateway, but only a few port- 
holes. Yet she is determined to be an 
intellectual. She thinks that her cut of 
face requires it, that her skirts drop down 
more melodiously if her words are held 
to be brain-pies. Accordingly she hunts 
and haunts the lecture-room. 


A Powerful Factor. 


ut while she is not really intellectual 
at all, she has the most remarkable 
flair for what will be the fashion. 1 know 
one of them who has always unfailingly 
forefelt the coming fashion in the intel- 
lectual line. Whenever she comes to a 
course of mine I am satisfied that “ The 
Daily X Y Z” will write columns on all 
the things [am supposed to have said at 
the lecture. When she is absent, the course 
is sure not to be fashionable. Between 
these two extreme types of female in- 
tellectuals in London society there are 
various other types which form the subject 
of my next article. 
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‘“‘The Mikado” at Yokohama. 
HE strangest amateur performance 
I ever saw was at Yokohama in 
Japan. Two members of an opera 
company which had stranded and 


i gone to pieces somewhere in the Far East 
i: 


came to Japan en route for America, and 
the amateur actors of the British colony 
decided to give a performance to pay their 
passage money across the Pacific. The 
Mikado had just been produced in London 
and one or two books of the music had 
come out to Japan. Somebody had seen 
the opera and had misty memories of the 
plot. This was considered quite sufficient, 
and a week of rehearsal was entered upon 
with supreme confidence. The only scenery 
available was an ‘interior of a cottage”’ 
and “a garden.” The latter was used 
and concealed as much as possible with 
wistaria blossom. 
it cs) te 
A Wonderful Pot-pourri. 
Or the day of the performance a 
peremptory order came from Tokio 
that the opera was not to be played unless 
the title was altered and all allusions to 
the Emperor of Japan omitted. The 
amateur actors had quite forgotten that 
the Mikado is a sacred personage as well 
as a ruler, and that there were many good 
reasons why jokes should not be made at 
his expense in his own territories. Had 
there not been a charitable reason for the 
performance the amateur singers 
would have laughed, returned the 
money for tickets, and have aban- 
doned the idea of playing. 


te te te 


Radical Changes. 
N ew, posters announcing Three 
Little Maids from School were 
hurriedly printed, the headings of 
the programmes were altered in red 
ink, and an afternoon rehearsal was 
called at which the Mikado was 
rechristened a Daimio. What the 
performance was like can _ be 
imagined without my attempting 
to describe it. ‘Good thing Gilbert 
and Sullivan are some thousands 
of miles away from this,” said my 
neighbour in the stalls as a com- 
mentary at the close. 


: te & 
Yokohama Amateurs. 


et me, however, be studiously 
fair to the Yokohama amateurs 

of those days and say that they gave 
quite the best amateur performance. 
of The School for Scandal that I have 
ever seen. Out near the racecourse 
at Yokohama, far removed from any 
other Europeans, lived an old English 
actor. He was a recluse and had 
come to Japan to end his years 
amidst a courteous people and 
beautiful scenery. Sometimes if a 
congenial spirit went to see him 
he would bring out a book of old 
playbills, would tell what his name 
‘was on the stage, and would point 
out that in the old country he had 
played Iago to Macready’s Othello, 


and in America had _ been 
alinost on equal terms with 
Booth. He was a grand old 


man with a fine presence and 
a voice like an organ. 


Anecdotes 


No. Ill._By Lieut.-Colonel Newnham-Davis. 


time. 


le 


An Old Actor in Retirement. 
V hen the amateur actors of Yokohama 
decided to play Sheridan’s comedy 
they sent a deputation to the old recluse 
and asked if he would come into Yoko- 
hamaand coach them. The old war horse 
sniffed the battle from afar. He had 
plaved Charles in his day, and then Sir 
Peter, with the greatest actresses of England 
and America. He went into Yokohama, 
drilled the amateurs as I verily believe no 
amateurs had ever been Grilled before, 
and then went back to anonymity and his 
flowers and lis cocks and hens in his 
paper-shuttered cottage on the slope that 
looked across to the bay. 


A Memory of the O.U.D.S. 
In its early days the well-known Oxford 
‘amateur club was rather out of the 
ordinary in the matter of small cata- 
strophes. The year was 1891 and the play 
was King John. There was a drawbridge 
of the town of Angiers which refused to 
descend to allow either young Arthur or 
King John to enter the gates, and there 
was a curtain which fell and left some of 
the citizens cooped up between it and the 
footlights, to the intense joy of the under- 
graduates, who were always ready to give 
good advice to their friends on the stage 
when anything unforeseen occurred—the 
advice invariably tending towards some 
further ludicrous situation. 


LA TORTAJADA 


The famous Spanish dancer is now drawing crowded audiences 
to the Palace Theatre, which she is visiting for the fourth 
Her dancing seems to have an additional charm since 


previous occasions 
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A Three-legged Saunter. 
Bet the supreme moment in this per- 

formance was when Mr. Harry Irving, 
who was playing King John, and the 
Hon. W. Goschen, who was the French 
King, thought they would saunter in real 
lingly fashion together into Angiers. 
Standing next to each other, the chain 
armour on their legs had become linked, 
and the only possible manner in which 
they could go off was as men walk when 
starting for a “ three-legged race.” Now- 
adays there are no comic incidents in the 
O.U.D.S. productions ; they are as well 


rehearsed and go as smoothly as any 
professional performances. 
* # 


Mr. Bourchier at Oxford. 
hen Mr. Bourchier was an amateur 
and all Oxford went stage-mad 
under his leadership, to the great disgust 
of the dons, there was generally a little 
impromptu low-comedy humour introduced 
into the performances. One of Bourchier’s 
death scenes was considered by the 
surgeons in the audience to be the most 
realistic thing of its kind ever attempted, 
the quivering of the body after death being 
especially realistic. Some dastardly being 
had put a horsehair cushion instead of the 
usual canvas one as the stone whereon 
the dying monarch laid his head, and the 
horsehair tickled him so horribly after 
death that he was obliged to squirm, 


tt 


Amusement Among the Amateurs. 


© another occasion Bourchier as 

Falstaff sat down in a “ trick” 
chair which folded its arms and 
imprisoned him, and there was yet 
another gorgeous night for the 
undergraduate audience when an 
enterprising super in Julius Casar 
opened a small American bar in a 
tent, in the camp scene, and served 
cocktails indifferently to the warriors 
of all the armies, the said warriors 
becoming very merry under the in- 


_ fluence of ‘‘corpse-revivers” and 
“ martinis.” N. N.-D. 
More About 


“* Corpse-revivers.”’ 


olonel Newnham-Davis’s story 
recalls that of the actor in a 
provincial theatre who was billed to 
play the duke in the tragedy of 
Othello. When on his way to the 
stage he buttonholed a youngster in 
one of the corridors and asked him 
to bring a glass of the best whisky 
at once... The little chap unfortu- 
nately did not realise the solemnity 
of the scene that was being enacted. 

The Senate was assembled aind 
the speaker, Brabantio, had just 
delivered himself of a most impres- 
sive speech. 

The duke was about to reply 
when the little boy walked on to 
the stage with a glass of whisky and 
thus delivered himself :— 

“THere’s yer whisky, sir. I 
couldna’ get ony at threepence 
so yer awn the landlord a penny, 
and he says it’s time you was 
payin’ what’s doon i’ the book.” 
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Lafayette 
Miss Edith J. Miller, the charming young Canadian contralto who is rapidly coming to the front, had the honour of 


‘ny being presented to the King after the smoking concert given by the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society recently. His 


Majesty congratulated her on her beautiful voice. Miss Miller seems to be a favourite with royalty, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales patronising her recital on her first appearance here a little more than a year ago. Miss Miller's ; 


portrait reproduced above was painted by Harold Speed and exhibited in the same room as Colin Forbes's portraits of 
the King and Queen at last year’s Academy 
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By Jal. Hamilton Fyfe. 


Shaw, the Critic. 
SUPPOSE I ought not to call it a 
grievance against Bernard Shaw. It 
is really a grievance against America. 
Added to the Thaw trial and Mr. 
Harriman, it makes me wish that Colum- 


bus had taken a wrong turning and 
left that disturbing continent 
undiscovered. You see it is 


this way. Shaw says he did 
not want to republish the mad- 
deningly clever and uproariously 
amusing and almost-always- 
absolutely - bull’s - eye - hitting 
theatrical criticisms which he 
contributed to “ The Saturday 
Review ’”’ in the days when that 
journal was occasionally read. 
But America, having decided 
that common honesty is an 
ellete virtue only suited to a 
worn-out civilisation like ours, 
proceeded to steal them and so 
compelled Shaw in self-defence 
to let his own publishers bring 
them out both there and here. 
Now we come to my grievance. 


With Shaw in an Omnibus. 
Having secured these two 

volumes of “Dramatic 
Opinions and Essays’’ (Con- 
stable. 1os. 6d. the two) I 
mounted into a motor omnibus 
and started looking into them. 
Very soon | began to laugh. 
How could anyone help laughing 
at a man who hopes his criticism 
of a Pinero play has no other 
fault “than the inevitable one 
of extreme unfairness.” Well, 
I naturally laughed at this 
and such like sallies, and looking up pre- 
sently I saw that every one of my fellow 
passengers thought I was mad. 


A Funny Experience. 


I believe English people do sometimes 

read books (when they cannot get a 
fourth at bridge, for example, or on a 
Sunday too wet for golf), and I am told 
they always laugh conscientiously at any 
play if they have been warned beforehand 
that it is funny (especially if it is in a 


language they cannot understand). But 
to see a man— 

1) Carrying a book about with him to 
read ; 


(2) Reading it in an omnibus instead of 
staring straight before him or glowering 
at the other inmates ; 

(3) Actually laughing over the book 
—that is too much for “sturdy English 
common sense” and propriety. Such a 
man must be unquestionably mad. 

Well, that was annoying to begin with. 
It is not comfortable to sit with fifteen 
pairs of eyes on you, knowing that their 
owners are looking to see if you have 
straws in your hair, or wondering whetlier 


you will begin suddenly to bark like a 
dog. (I almost did.) 


te 


Forestalled by G. B. S. 


Bt worse remains behind. For I dis- 

covered, as I read on, that pretty 
nearly all my pet theories and judgments 
have been expressed long ago far more 
wittily than I] could ever express them by 
this provoking Bernard Shaw. 


Pinero’s Most Interesting Play. 

For example, I have always held that 
The Benefit of the Doubt w as much 

the most interesting and lifelike of all Mr. 

Pinero’s plays. 1 even went so far as to 


write a book about Pinero in order to try 
and get people to agree with me. As I 


MR. H. HAMILTON FYFE 


Who writes on Mr. Bernard Shaw's new book, is not—in our illustration— 
trying to jump over his own style but is taking part in a run with the 


Bushey Heath Beagles 


never did get anybody to agree I plumed 
myself in secret upon being the only man 
in London who knew the difference 
between a mechanical rabbit and a real 
one. And now I find Shaw said it was 
Pinero’s best play on the very morrow of 
its production, long before I began to go 
to the play asa critic at all. Ido call it 
unfair of Shaw to leave those who were 
coming after him nothing new to say. 


I Attack Shakspere. 
hen again, I created quite a mild sen- 
sation a few months back by sug- 
gesting that Shakspere was an “ inspired 
idiot,” a very ordinary man-with a very 
extraordinary imagination. I understand 
that the editor of ‘The Referee” refused 


his food for days afterwards, while 
“The Daily Chronicle” had a distress- 
ing attack of philology, culminating 


ina poem. Why did not ‘they crush me 
to earth by pointing out that Shaw made 
my discovery long ago? 


Shakspere with extraordinary artistic 
powers understood nothing and_ believed 
nothing. 


Exactly what I said! 
Critics should be Excluded. 
Yet another instance. I have several 
times urged all managers to imitate 
Mr. Bourchier and exclude from their 
theatres not only Mr. Walkley and Mr. 
Baughan but all those who are at 
present writing dramatic criticisms, with 
the exception of Mr. Archer, myself, and a 
vouth with a glass eye who represents, I 
think, “ The Tailor and Cutter.” 
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Playgoing a Nuisance. 
\ e three are all the sort of people who, 
if playgoing were made’ penal, 
would be found braving the terrors of the 
law. Ihave met Mr. Archer at theatres 
when he was not taken there by business, 
and I once saw “ The Tailor and Cutter” 
vman (if that be what he is) 
applauding vigorously at the end 
ofanact. It wasasingularly bad 
play from my point of view, but 
that did not matter. ‘The great 
thing was that he cared about 
it and was not afraid to show 
that he cared. So far as my 
observation goes, most critics 
regard going to the play as 
an infernal nuisance. 
Apparently it was just the 
same in Shaw’s time. ‘ Weari- 
ness of the theatre is the pre- 
vailing note of London criti- 
cism.” ‘No man, be he ever 
so accomplished a critic, can 
effectively look at or listen to 
plays that he does not really 
want to see or hear.” No, nor 
write about them fairly or inte- 
restingly either. 


Cleverness a Cause of Objection. 
ut even now my grievance 
against Shaw is not 
exhausted. I want to know 
why he is allowed to be so 
abominably clever. Surely he 
might have been content to be 
the most distinguished play- 
wright of his time; he need 
not have gone and left on record 
the best dramatic criticisms too ! 
It’s disheartening. What with 
lis keenness about plays and everything 
else, his inexhaustible high spirits, his 
exuberant wit, and (rare quality in an 
Irishman) his imperturbable humour, he 
just makes me inclined to forswear the 
drama in despair of ever writing about it 
one-fortieth as well. 


A Brilliant Errorist. 
yea when he goes altogether wrong, as 
he does now and again, he does it so 
brilliantly! For instance, he almost con- 
vinced me by sheer force -of personality 
that it was eile for Paula Tanqueray 
ever to have been a woman of clean 
imagination. Yet, of course, that is sheer 
nonsense. Mr. Pinero had a perfect right 
to assume that Paula, like many another 
poor wretch, has fallen into the half-world 
through circumstances and not because 
Nature designed her to that end. Shaw 
would no doubt have made her “ open 
Aubrey’s foolish eyes to the fact that a 
woman of that sort is the same at three as 
she is at thirty-three.” But you cannot 
catalogue all women into “sorts,” my dear 
Shaw. Paula might have become what 
she was for any of ‘at least a dozen reasons. 
You would not allow that there could 
possibly be any other reason than one, 
A Penalty in Inferno. 
Before I let go of my grievance I want to 
ask in plaintive tones why there is no 
index to these volumes. There will, am 
sure, be a special circle of the Inferno for 
authors and publishers who treat the 
public so, They will be condemned to 
hunt eternally through enormous volumes 
for references which are not there. 
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IN SUNNY DEVON. By George Belcher. 


“B’woy! don’ ’e know ’ow many lambs thur be in the vield ? 
“Naw; | can’t ’ardly tull ’e zakly, Jarge. | counted twenty-vour, but t’other little beggar rinned ’bout zo | cuden count en 
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The Disclaimer. 

T is only a few weeks since I read a 
paper at a meeting of the O.P. Club 
on the subject of music in England, 
and I was greatly surprised to find 

myself reported in some quarters as re- 
sponsible for the opinion that this country 
is in matters musical in a very backward 
state. As a matter of fact, my remarks 
pointed, strangely enough, to an exactly 
opposite conclusion, and my feeling has 
always been emphatically one of admira- 


tion for English music and musicians and . 


of confidence and bees in their a 


Giving a ee a Bad Name. 


if suppose that the misrepresentation arose 

from the fact that Icommenced my 
paper by urging certain influences which 
do tend to keep English music back, but 
I did not mean by ‘this to say anything 
derogatory of English music and musicians 
but rather to point out the numerous 
difficulties and disadvantages against 
which they have to contend and against 
which they do contend, in my opinion, 
with considerable. success. One of the 
greatest of these difficulties is the un- 
warrantable preference shown by English 
people for the foreigner in music. I think 
it isa case of giving a dog a bad name 
and hanging him ; “anyhow, there is no 
doubt that “people have got it into their 
heads that English music is bad, and 
merely by acting on that theory they do 
a great deal to make it so. 


No Englishman Need Apply. 
[2 foreign capitals a musician stands 

little or no chance unless he happens 
to be a native of the country in which he 
is performing, but in England the boot is 
on the other leg, and ‘there can be no 
worse recommendation for a musician 
with an English audience than the fact 
that heisacompatriot. Herr Thingammy 
and Signor Yolderol will flourish and 
attract crowds of pupils merely because 
they are Herr and Signor, while plain 
Mr. Smith next door will starve, although 
he may be in reality a much _ better 
musician, because it is not the fashion for 
a teacher of music to be English born. 
One has only to look at the number of 
foreigners in English orchestras to see how 
far this principle is carried, and yet this 
is not because there are no English 
musicians as good as these foreigners, but 
wherever a foreigner and an Englishman 
of equal ability apply for the same post, 
it is ten chances to one that the foreigner 
will be given the preference. 

# it ae 

A Protest oa Popular Taste. 

here is, however, one point of view 

ote which, I fancy, the strictures 

that are hurled against English music are 
quite justifiable, and that is when we 
come to consider the taste of the petit 
publique. Isay the petit publique because 
[do not mean, of course, to include that 
section of the public which really devotes 
itself to music in a more or less artistic 
sue They say a nation may be judged 
by the character of its songs, and if that 
is true I am afraid the British nation 
must be in a very bad way, for the songs 
that our public vote for are about nothing 
but beer-swilling, wife-beating, and the 
interesting aversion to domesticity of such 
gentlemen as Bill Bailey. 


By Landon Ronald 


Slow Music Preferred. 
do not need to go very far to find an 
instance of this want of appreciation 
among this particular section, for it is 
only a few days since I received a letter 


Shadwell Clerke 
.MR. LANDON RONALD 


The well-known conductor and composer, who will 

provide ‘‘ The Tatler’ with musical notes beginning 

next week. Mr. Ronald has written about one 

hundred songs, additional numbers to ‘ Floro- 

dora” and ‘The Silver Slipper,” and a large 
number of orchestral works 


which I think is typical of it. It ran as 
follows :-— 

Dear Sir,—I should esteem it a great 
favour if you would kindly send me the names 
of some of your compositions. Slow music pre- 
ferred. 


Comment is superfluous. Abroad, I must 
confess, I find a much more cultivated 
taste in music among the public at 
large than I do in this country. 


No Unbroken Traditions. 
nother unfortunate fact which tells 
greatly against our reputation in 
music is the undoubted lack of unbroken 
musical traditions. In the early days of 
modern music England supplied many of 
the pioneers in the art, and the names of 
Purcell, Orlando Gibbons, and others are 
still alive to maintain the memory of our 
pristine excellence, but in the intervening 
centuries, while Germany has a long list 
of great names to show from Mozart and 
Bach down to Brahms and Wagner, and 
while France and Italy have lists about as 
long, England alone has hardly a single 
name of note to boast. 


Sullivan and Elgar. 

ut in recent years we have been dis- 

tinctly better off in this respect, and 

it will be a long time I think before the 

works of Sir Arthur Sullivan or Sir Edward 
Elgar, for instance, are forgotten. 


IO 
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Lack of Recognition. 
We touch here upon another disadvan- 
tage to which English composers are 
subjected, namely, the absolute lack: of re- 
cognition in foreign cities. England receives 
the foreign musician with open arms, but 
such is not the treatment accorded to out 
own artists and composers abroad. The 
somewhat grandiloquent phrase that “art 
knows no country’ is excellent in theory, 
but I find that though other nations preach 
it England is the only one to practise it. 
* i ih 

English Audiences. 
(Coming to English audiences, I find that 

in London they are every bit as 
intelligent and critical as any to be found 
abroad. In the provinces, however, this 
can scarcely be said. In Lancashire, for 
instance, which is supposed to be the most 
musical district in England, your average 
audience likes what it knows, but it is a 
bit shy of novelties. [am not now referring 
to the class of people who patronise the 
Hallé concerts at Manchester, for instance, 
but more to the great public who will 
patronise a Sunday concert such as I con- - 
duct at Blackpool. Thousands of people 
flock to hear a great singer and a {fine 
orchestra but would keep away did one 
attempt to make the programmes too 
severe. 
Caught Napping. 
I remember at one of these very concerts 

an incident which happened when I 
was accompanying Madame Melba, and 
quote it as a proof how little things please 
big audiences. She was called upon for 
an encore and chose a song of mine called 
“* Away on the Hill,” which was originally 
written for a low voice. Now it so hap- 
pened that I had the week before had 
occasion to play this song several times 
for various contraltos, and I unfortunately 
began the accompaniment in the low key 
on this occasion. 
Unable to Go On. 


elba did her best, once we had 
started, to accommodate herself 
to the situation, but at last she had 
to give up the attempt, and stopping in 
the middle she turned round and said 
in a yoice which everyone could hear, 
“You're inthe wrong key.” I promptly 
transposed the song three tones up, and 
the audience grasping the situation that 
the composer had been caught napping 
burst into thunders of good- natured ap- 
plause and enjoyed the mistake as muchas, 
if not more than, either Melba or myself. 


No Recoil. 

ven in Lancashire, in spite of the fact 

that brass bands abound, one does 

occasionally meet with people strangely 
unfamiliar with everything connected with 
music. Strolling on the pier at Black- 
pool one day I happened to overhear the 
following conversation between a couple 
of north ‘countrymen in volunteer uniform, 
who were listening with considerable awe 
to one of Sousa’s pieces. 

“Look at ‘im inside th’ big troompet. 
Ain't he workin’ hard?” 

“ Aye, ma broother plays one o’ they, 
said the other. 

“Do it kick mooch?” immediately 
asked the first speaker, who had evidently 
paid a recent visit to the rifle butts, 


” 
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MR. C. HERBERT WORKMAN IN PRIVATE 


Mr. Workman tells the story of his career on the next page 


MR. C. H. WORKMAN AS HE APPEARS IN TWO FAVOURITE ROLES 


Much of the success of the revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas at the Savoy Theatre must be ascribed to Mr. Workman, 
who, in the photograph on the left, is seen as Jack Point in ‘‘ The Yeomen of the Guard” and on the right as the Duke of 
Plaza-Toro in ‘The Gondoliers."’ To-morrow night and onward Mr. Workman will play Reginald Bunthorne in ‘' Patience”’ 


Photographs by Dover Street Studios 
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From Church to Stage. 


AY, good Sir 
Tatler, I was 
not intended 


for the Church, 
Unlike many of my 
brethren of the sock and buskin I never 
aspired to holy orders. My preferment lay 
rather with orders pertaining to our local 
theatre. These were the gilt of a friendly 
greengrocer who, good honest soul that he 
was, whilst himself abjuring the:playhouse, 
was broad-minded enough to exhibit play- 
bills, in return for which he received peri- 
odical vouchers admitting “two to pit.” 
To me he was kind enough occasionally 
to bequeath one of those magic scraps of 
paper because I happened to be a choir 
boy in the church of which he was a 
warden. Thus to the inadvertent encou- 
ragement of a worthy Churchman may be 
attributed my first desire to be an actor. 


In Amateur Pantomime. 
My first theatrical. essay was. in an 
amateur pantomime of which I was 
joint author. In it I took the humble 
parts of the Demon King, Fairy Queen, 
Cogia, and aiso one of the Forty Thieves, 
or rather, to be precise, one of a dozen 
(our local talent being limited), who 
by clever stage-management were able 
effectively to represent the full forty. I 
made it my earnest-endeayour to impart to 
each of my robbers a distinct personality. 
I suppose I succeeded. Anyway, everybody 
who witnesed the performance declared 
I was a born actor. That was enough. I 
was now quite conyinced that the com- 
mercial office to which I had been con- 
signed was no place for me. I must bean 
actor. 
ale ie 
I Become a Savoyard. 
Proud was the moment when after a 
further period of amateur strutting I 
presented myself at the Savoy Theatre for 
audition, prouder still when I received 
my first professional engagement as cho- 
rister from Mr. D’Oyly Carte, but far greater 
my elation when shortly afterwards I was 
cast for first citizen in- The Yeomen of the 
Guard. That was just twelve and a half 
years ago. : 
On Tour. 
Since then it has been my good. fortune 
to sustain all the leading comedian 
in the Savoy répertoive in the 
provincial touring company. ~ My favourite 
character—Jack Point—I have — played 
about 1,000 times, Koko in The Mikado 
far oftener. How many thousands of miles 
I travelled—north, south, east, and west—- 
through the United Kingdom during those 
years is a mathematical calculation which 
may well be left to the unemployed to 
work out. 


parts 
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Under Fire. 
ne of the most stirring incidents, lending 
colour to an otherwise “bald and 
unconvincing narrative,’ occurred at the 
Winter Gardens, Blackpool. We were play- 
ing Jolanthe when a fire broke out 
somewhere. I was in the middle of the 
Lord Chancellor's song, “Said I to 
myself, said I,’’ when I beheld the audience 
suddenly jump from their seats and delibe- 
rately turn their backs on me. Wondering 
how I could have offended them I was 
about to “dry up” when Mr. Bellamy, our 


By C. Herbert Workman. 


manager, shouted to me from the wings, 
“Don’t stop; for Heaven’s sake go on! 
Give it em strong!” 


Smoke Creates Joke. 
[2 a moment I grasped the situation and, 
closing my eyes, sang fortissimo :— 
I'll assure all my friends who are ready to choke 
That the fire that they fear is nothing but 
smoke, 
It’s only a sort of Gilbertian joke. 
Said I to myself, said I. 


That was, I think, the first and only time 
I dared to play tricks with Gilbert and 
Sullivan. To gag in a Savoy opera is, 
as every actor knows, only a degree less 
than high treason—a crime for which even 
the Mikado himself has failed to find a 
fitting punishment. In this instance, how- 
ever, my offence was overlooked. The 
effect of that perversion was magical. 
The fire went out, the people stopped in. 


A Good Time in South Africa. 
Byer memorable will be my visit to 
South Africa with the D’Oyly 
Carte company, and full of happy re- 
miniscences my three-months’ stay in 
Johannesburg. Ihave always been devoted 
to horses, so much so that I often vowed 
if I failed as an actor I would turn jockey 
or drive a hansom cab. So I was truly 
grateful for the kindness shown me by 
Major McFarlane of the Rand Club there, 
who placed at my disposal a dogcart and 
nag for the period of my visit. I was also 
privileged to tool a coach to a race meet- 
ing, my ~team comprising three playful 


>> 
polo ponies and a hunter. 


Behind a Racehorse. 
@= the eve of our departure from 
Johannesburg I asked Francois 
Cellier if he would drive round with me 
to leave P.P.C. cards on our hospitable 
friends. It chanced that day that the 
majors cob which I usually drove was 
otherwise engaged, and so the groom— 
knowing me to be no noyice at handling 
the ribbons—harnessed in’ the trap the 
major’s racehorse, Bishop by name. Now 
this good gee evidently could not turn 
his back to music, for the moment our 
worthy chef d’orchestre was seated beside 
me Bishop reared and commenced to beat 
time with his fore legs. Whereat Cellier 
remarked, ‘‘Look here, Workman, old 
chap, this. is all very pleasant, but please 
don’t forget we've got a performance to- 
night.” 
G. and S. Redivivi. 
he crowning joy of my career came in 
December last when I found myself 
rehearsing The Yeomen on the Savoy stage 
for London revival. I looked around the 
company and saw few but new faces. It 
was not without a pang of regret I missed 
many old colleagues and companions, 
notably my good old friend and playmate, 
Fred Billington, with whom for so many 
years. I had been touring those thousands 
of leagues. Still, by my side I was glad 
to find the same delightful Phoebe—Jessie 


Rose. I had been rather dreading those 
rehearsals. Mr. Gilbert might, I feared, 


think my Jack Point a libel on his famous 
jester. Happily it turned out otherwise, 
ana from the author | received nothing 
but words of satisfaction and kindly 
encouragement. 
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Kisses Cut. 
he only notable mis- 
take Mr. Gilbert 
discovered was my con- 
duct in the trio, “* A Man 
who would Woo a Fair 
Maid.” Jt had been my business in the 
country to kiss Elsie and Phoebe alter- 
nately on each note of their vocal shake. 
Gilbert observed, ‘“‘ There’s rather too much 
kissing—for London.” “Then,” I asked, 
“you would cut those last kisses?” ‘‘ No; 
I wouldn't, but I think you had better.” 
Again, when I paused alter the words, 
“under her very nose,” Gilbert asked me 
why I didn’t go straight on. I explained 
that there was always a big laugh alter 
that line. ‘“ Really? I must be a very 
funny fellow then,” was the rejoinder. 


The Theatrical Beggar. 
(re of the penalties attached to an 
~ actor who makes himself at all con- 
spicuous on the stage is the private and 
personal correspondence it entails. Irom 
one fair but perhaps o’er-bold playgoer | 
received a note the other day saying, “I 
do so admire your acting and should so 
like to see you again if you will kindly 
send me a ticket.’ Then come the auto- 
eraph-seekers. These lam always ready 
to gratify provided they reciprocate by 
sending me a small contribution to the 
Actors’ Benevolent Fund. 1 never knew 
before how easy it is to raise money by 
one’s unwitnessed signature on a mere 
scrap of paper. 


A Poetical Correspondent. 

ne little lady admirer addressed me 

flatteringly in verse so admirable 
that I hope she will pardon my quoting 
a few of her lines :— 
As the duke so delightful I saw you last week, 
The result of it is I your autograph seek. 
I saw you also as the Jester one night, 
And to see you drop dead was a very sad sight, 
I hope my request you won't mind, for I’m 
sure O 

I'd hate to offend the great Duke Plaza-Toro. 


A Rhymed Reply. 

MY autograph with a note compliment- 
ing the poetess brought me another 

charming canto containing :— 

You're really too good to afford me such 


pleasure, 
For I'm sure dukes and jesters don't have too 


much leisure. 
For even a duke’s life is not always honey, 
And a jester is told that he's ‘paid to be 
funny.” 
You call me a poet, but alas *hat’s not true, 
I’m only a schoolgirl whose tasks are not few. 
I hope once again your acting to see,’ 
Patience meantime my motto must be. 
N.B.—Patience being our next revival. 


tt 


A Happy Engagement. 
] never cease to thank the “lucky star” 

that guided me to the Savoy. T'rom 
no other management has ever ‘poor 
player” received such unfailing kindness, 
courtesy, and consideration as that shown 
by Mrs. D’Oyly Carte towards all who are 
privileged to be professionally engaged by 
her. Apart, therefore, from the personal 
gratification I feel in not having failed in 
iny efforts to please both management and 
public, no one more heartily rejoices in the 
great success of the present revivals than 
their faithful servant, C. H. W. 
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PARIS IN LONDON. By Will Owen. 
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THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 


“Jest my luck! Out goes all the lights! Everybody else fillin’ their pockets—an’ me in the grand piano department” 
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MAROONED. By George Morrow. 
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The large ocean liners are now equipped with bands which are intended to lighten the tedium of long voyages.—Daily Paper 


Our artist depicts what may happen in the case of a protracted voyage and a limited musical répertoire 
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By Henri 
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A CLEVER CARICATURE OF. M.. BORISSOFF BY HENRI GOUSSE 


The exhibition of paintings by this celebrated Russian painter at the Grafton Galleries in New Bond Street has created quite a 
sensation in artistic circles. The fact that his paintings are actual reproductions of scenes in the Polar regions painted on the 
spot under tremendous difficulties and privations surrounds this exhibition with an atmosphere of particular interest 


The. 


THE: GAELEER 


She LIGHTER SII 


To. Flat-owners. 


é NEW York flat-owner has a clause 
in his leases under which his 
tenants, families, and servants 


alike are bound down to wear 
rubber heels, he defraying all expenses in 
connection therewith. The result is that 
he never has any vacant flats owing to 


everybody being noiselessly shod. London 
proprietors and agents please copy. 
A Wise Explanation. 

American visitor to Oxford was 


n 
A. surprised to learn from a porter at 
the railway station that he had about 
another mile to cover before he reached 
Magdalen. Having asked why the station 
had been built so far from the colleges a 
porter gravely replied, ‘ Well, sir, 1 dunno ; 
but I ‘spect they thought it ud be more 
handy to have it down here by the 
railway.” 
She Knew. 

A motoring clergyman who happened to 

be guiding a 20-h.p. Gladiator over 
a country road the other day passed a lady 
and gentleman, the latter of whom he 
knew. 

“Whois that?” inquired the lady after 
salutations had been exchanged and the 
motor had disappeared round a bend in 
the road. 

“Oh, that’s the vicar of the parish. It 
was his church we passed ten minutes 
ago.” 

“A vicar!” sighed the other, “ what a 
pity. That sort of thing always leads to 
public-houses.” 
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Father Arranged it. 

aX father and mother, with six children, 
spent their Easter holiday at the 

seaside. Immediately on arrival they set 

about looking for cheap lodgings. 

At length they came to a notice ofa 
“furnished room to let’ and made in- 
quiries. 

‘Oh yes,” said the landlady in answer 
to the father’s question; “it’s here the 
room is to let, but there’s only one bed in 
rie 

“Oh that’s all right,” 
father ; ‘‘ we're used to roughing it. 
wife and bairns’l! sleep on the floor.” 

ie & git 


replied the 
The 


A Financier. . 
little boy told his friend, another 
youngster, that his mother was 
accustomed to give him a penny every 
morning so that he should take his medicine 
in peace and quietness. 
“Well, what do you do with it?” 
inquired the little friend. 
“Mother puts it in a money box until 
there is a shilling.” 
“And what then?” 
““ Why, then mother buy sanother bottle 
of medicine with it.” 


tt 2 


Over-acted. 
M Coquelin had been rehearsing the 
* whole of that day and most of the 
day and night before it. -The result was 
he felt so tired that in a part of the play 
in which he was supposed to go to sleep 
he fell asleep in reality. In one of the papers 
next morning a critic complained that this 
slumber scene was obviously over-acted. 


MOEA 
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A Standing Rule. 
ones had. just run over to see if Mr. and 
Mrs. Blank would go to the theatre 
with them. Mrs. Blank was awfully sorry 
—-she would so much like to go—but 
unfortunately Blank was out; pro- 
bably he was at the club. She would 
telephone. The following conversation 
ensued :— 

913A Gerrard please. Hello! Is this 
the —— Club? Is my husband there? 
Hello! Notthere? Sure? Well, allright 
then; buthold on. How do you know? I 
hayen’t even told you my name.” 

“There ain’t nobody’s husband here— 
never!’ was the wise attendant’s reply. 
Good Repartee. 

At a recent club dinner one of the guests 
in the course of his speech spoke of 
the value of repartee. 

He told of a handsome, well-dressed 
woman who got in a crowded street car. 
She had the attention of everyone and 
soon had a seat. Turning to the donor 
she said, ‘You're a jewel.” ‘No,’ he 
replied, ‘‘I am a jeweller—I set the jewel.” 
Exempt at Last. 

n old Hebridean was giving a visitor 

some account of his experiences 
during a slight seismic disturbance. 

“T suppose.”” remarked the Sassenach, 
“it was rather a surprise for you to find 
the crockery jumping off the shelves.” 

* Aye, it wiss that. But the wife wiss 
mair surprised still. I’ve been marrit near 
thirty year, an’ it’s aboot the only trouble 
in the hoose she hisna’ blamed me for.” 


= 


THE ARTIST COLONY—A SUGGESTION 


Here is a pictorial suggestion for the artistic soul who yearns for green fields and babbling. brooks at this—or. any other—season 
of the year. Spring classes in landscape and animal-painting, it is rumoured, are now being commenced with many of the delights 


depicted above 
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ALFRED DAY, 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Coat and Skirt in Tweed, Serge, or Cloth, 
from 2 Guineas to measure. 


TRIES a ae Oe FROM 
Black, Navy and Cream Serge Gowns - 2 gns. 
Tweed, Cloth andLinen - -— - 2 gns. 


Voile, Hopsacks. Flannel, Fey. Suitings, &c. 24 gns. 
Faced Cloth, Covert Coatings, &c.- - 3 
Three-quarter Coats - + 6 = 4 gns. 


Patterns and Designs Post Free. 
Country and Foreign Orders. 


A special study made of fitting from Pattern 
Bodice ani Self-Measurement Form. 


Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 


ALFRED DAY, 


5I & 52, PARK ST., REGENT'’S PARK 
(GLOUCESTER GATE), LONDON. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


BELFAST. 1a. 


Fish Nipkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
| Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 

2yards square, 2/11; 2 by 3 yards, 5/11, 
Kitchen Table Cloths, ll4a. each. Trish Linen 
Pillow Cases, 10/6 per dozen. Linen Sheeting, 
2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. Roller Towelling, 
34d oper yd. Surplice_Tinen, 
104d. per yard, Dusters from 3/3 
per dozen, Glass Cloths, 
3/11 per doz. Frilled Linen 
Pillow Cases from 1/44 each, Linen Diaper, 94d. per 
yard. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/11 per dozen. 


TABLE & HOUSE LINEN. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and In- 
guiries for Samples should be sent direct to 


38X, DONEGALL PLAGE, BELFAST. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Boards, 1s. Of all Bookseilers, or post free 
from the publishers. 


e THE. DIETETIC CURE OF OBESITY. 
“FOODS FOR THE FAT.” 
9 With a Chapter on Gout and its Dietetic Treatment by Dr. YORKE DAVIES. 
S CONTENTS.—Evils of Corpulency. Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency, such as Weak 
Heart, Gout, &c. Diet the only Safe and Permanent Cure at any age. Quack Medicines 


THE to reduce weight dangerous and useless. Evils of Over-eating and Sedentary Habits. 


LUNG TONIC WORLD'S CURE, Food in its relation to Work, Exercise, &c. 
Lor COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &c., &c, London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 


VOIGTLANDER & SOHN, 


12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


THE NEW ALPINE CAMERA, 


3-Plate or 9 x 12 c/m. FOR PLATES OR FILM PACK. 
Especially suitable for use in Tropical Climates. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, atts. 1}d., 25. ga, 4s. 6d., arta 115, New Edition (17th). 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 
Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


Tel. Address: ‘‘ THACKERAY, LonDON." 


writes, 8/3/07, of Waterman's ‘Ideal 
Fountain Pen" :— 


“Your Pen (with which I am 
writing this on my knee while 
listening to the Women’s Suffrage 
Debate) is the only one of its 
kind I have ever had real pleasure 


z in using.’’ 

9 (eas 

Hints 
aterman S$ on Tee" 
; by Dr. H. 
HARTING, 
F.R.P.S., and 
fully illus- 
trated sup- 
plementary 
catalogue 
sent FREE 
upon appli- 

cation. 


Ideal Fountain Pen 


3 eo neenis delight to its owner—and a real convenience. It writes 
asily, without spurting or blotting, and without the slightest 
eS: 


hesitancy. Waterman's Ideal lasts for 

Si years, always in working order. 

Hie mechanically perfect. The spoon-feed is the simplest feed extant, 

a e] so the most efficient. Simplicity has been the aim of the makers 

ie or the less complications there are in the construction of a pen, the 

Waterss there is of a breakdown. The simplicity of every part of 
aterman’s Ideal is a guarantee of its reliability—a surety for its 

constant, steady working. 


rice i 
Prices 10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21 fe and upwards. In Silver and Gold for Presentation, Of Sta‘ioners, Jewellers, &c, 
fany difficulty in o aining, write for name of nearest agent, and Catalogue, Post Free, from 


This Camera is entirely constructed of LIGHT METAL, and is fitted with a Collinear 
Lens, Series III., 12 cm., F 6'8, in Koilos Shutter with Hinged View Finder. It weighs 
11b. 11 0zs. In consequence of the very long triple extension, work can be done with the 
Back Combination of the Collinear Lens. Focussing is done by means of a rack and 
pinion movement, with scale affixed on the left. The dimensions of the apparatus are 
5% x 4x 1dinches. Price, £9. Film Pack Holder, 7/6. 


L. & C. Hardtmuth, 12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. (New York: 173, Broadway). 
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THEATRICALS : Anpasroan. 


Foulsham & Banfiela 


MISS BERYL FABER AND MISS MARIE STUDHOLME IN ‘‘MY DARLING” AT THE HICKS THEATRE 


This is the most dramatic scene of the play. It shows the actress, Sylvaine (Miss Beryl Faber, the beautiful and accomplished wife of 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton), after she has handed over the compromising love epistles of the Hon. Jack Hylton to his sweetheart, Joy Blossom 
(Miss Marie Studholme). Here is a bit of real acting by both ladies 


“THE GEISHA” AT NIKOSIA, CYPRUS—A DISTINGUISHED. AMATEUR COMPANY'S SUCCESS 


A number of officials and civilians gave a performance of ‘‘ The Geisha” recently on behalf of the hospitals of the island, and both the Turkish and Greek 
communities were enthusiastic in their appreciation 
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The Truth about 
Dress Shields 


Ladies who desire Protection for their 
Blouses and Bodices are aware that reliable , 
Dress Shields bear the words ‘‘ Made in 
U.S.A.” or ‘‘Best American Manufacture.’’ 


@ Rubber is unique in combining the essentials of soft- 
ness and impermeability requisite for the production of a 
perfect DR4SS SHIELD. But therubbermust be DURABLE 
and NOT STICKY, and the dry climate of that part of the 
U.S.A. where Dress Shields are made gives AMERICAN RUB- 
BER SHIELDS an advantage in these respects over all others. 
Ladies who have made the necessary experiments have 
proved that KLEINERT'S are the American Shields which 
represent the highest development of the finest materials 
proauced by SPECIALISED DRESS SHIEILD LABOUR. 

he Manufacturers gladly give with every pair a ‘printed 
GU \RANTEE to pay for damage to blouse or bodice result- 
ing from any defect in Kleinert’s Dress Shields. . 


Leading Drapers throughout the Kingdom are this month 
making a special show of No. 3, the most popular size of 


“GEM” 


DRESS SHIELDS 


WITH DOUBLE NAINSOOK COVER (that is, with absorbent 
Nainsook on both sides of the Pure Para Rubber), 


+d i 
AOsd. per pair. 
€ 

@ You cannot buy them for less, although their value is 
from four to forty times greater, according to the cost of 
the bodice or blouse you wisk to preserve. They will be a 
revelation to you of comfort and security. 

@ Should youhave any difficulty in obtaining them locally, 
remit to us, with 1d. extra for postage, and we will forward 
a pair at once, through the nearest retail agent. We do 
not supply the public direct, but if you desire to try these 
Shields, do not allow anyone to baulk your intention. 


Kleinert’s 
' Dress Shields 


have the same 
standard of excel- 
lence as Kleinert’s 
Hose Supporters. 


KLEINERT RUBBER CO. (of NEW_YORK), 
63a, Basinghall Street, London. E.C. 


The “ANONA" (Regd.) make are reliable American Rubber 
Dress Shields at medium prices. 
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A HOME without 


RIPOLIN 
PAINT 


is like a House without 
a Hearth. 

Do you wish your home to 

look cosy and bright ? 

Use RIPOLIN PAINT when 

decorating. It protects and 


beautifies without trouble, 
and cleans up like new. 


In ordering 
and state w 
required. 


Write for interesti 
Free of charge, to ue poco 


- RIPOLIN, Ltd. 
7 Deminion House, 
Fenchurch St., London, 


POOLS 


ei if AT-A-CAKE 


For a nibble at Lunch-Time, or with 
your cup of tea in the afternoon, there’s 
nothing better than a Pat-a-Cake Biscuit, 


It's PEEK FREAN’S—A Guarantee of Purity, 


They are ma 
be worn with or without 5 
up, or produce discomfort in any way. All belts lace at 
the back to allow the size to be altered. 


ICES: 
g-inch and Corset Belts 


lie 
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THE 


“NOVO” BELT. 


measurement round waist and hips, 

er a Compre "1 y 

d. <A narrower Belt, 6 inches deep, LL 1 O 
Forwarded on receipt of postal order, addressed: 
THE NOVO BELT CO., Dept. F, 

35, BROWN STREET, MANCHESTER. 
All communications absolutely private: the label 

does not bear the name of the sender. 


THE TAILER 


C. Brandauer & Co.’s, Ltd., 
CIRCULAR POINTED 


series 


These of 

Pens neither scratch 
nor spurt. They glide 
over the roughest paper 
with the ease of a soft lead § 
pencil. Assorted Sample Boxes, 

6d., to be obtained from all Sta- J 
tioners. If out of Stock, send 7 stamps 
to the Works, BirMINGHAM. 


PRIZE 
MEDALS, 


Attention is also drawn to their Patent Anti-Blotting Series. 


London Warehouse: 124, NEWGATE ST., E.C. 


oY PUT MONEY 
IN THY PURSE 


- SHAKESPEARE 


In other words, “Don't take it out.” 
Don’t spend it in replacing Curtains, 
| Tapestry Table Covers, Blinds, Hang- 
ings, etc., when Johnson Brothers’ patent 
process of Dry Cleaning will thoroughly 
pee. remove the dust, and bring back their 
original colour and beauty. 


> 


In the renovation of Wearing Apparel, Feathers, Gloves, 
Laces, Blouses, Dresses, Suits, etc., we are specialists. When 
submitted to our patent process they take a new lease of life. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars 
of our various departments, and learn how modern scientific 
cleaning and dyeing is an aid to economy. 
JOHNSON BROTHERS (Dyers), Ltd., 
DEPT. S., BOOTLE DYE WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 
250 Branches. Chief London Office, 96, Wigmore Street, W. 


TENT.) 


USE 


or Corset Belt i: 


, ae CUT 


VIRGINIA 
3d~-10 
per 
_ Packet of 


&THE BEST | || 70 ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, &c. 


SWISS EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
Mathematical 


crocouare, | | Mail suman, ic. 


170, OF ALL ART DEALERS, STATIONERS, &c. 
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MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT 
>THE CHARMING AMERICAN COMEDIENNE 


Bassano 


Miss Elliott is now touring in the States. She was last seen on the London stage in Clyde Fitch's clever comedy, ‘‘Her Own Way,” which ran fora season 
at the Lyric about eighteen months ago. So big was both her social and dramatic success at that time that we are glad to learn of her intention to 
revisit London at an early date 
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